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PREFACE. 



This pamphlet has been prepared and pnUished at 
the reqnest of those whose years, position and repnta- 
tion, entitled their snggestions to respectful attention. 
H it meets their views, and aids in the slightest degree 
to strengthen Southern resolntion, the anthor will feel 
grateful for the opportunity afforded him to perform 
even so small a service. The views it attempts to 
illustrate are not new, but they are Southern, and the 
fact, that in widely separated portions of our South- 
ern country these opinions have impressed themselves 
upon minds different in temper, proves that we are 
beginning to tMnk for ourselves-the first step towards 
acting for ourselves. 

"WM. HENRY TBB3C0T. 

October nth, 1860. 
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THE POSITION AND COUKSE OF THE SOUTH. 



I, hiitorv te«.he. my on. l«son moie emptat.ciilly than ""ottM, il 
1., ttrt polilM in.tilnlton. aie never de.tto;e4 by mJumc.s tor.ign to 
them.!!.!.. Where,.!, therefore in th. h.tory of g.Teinm.nl, there 
have been two intending ctaes, the .uc.e.! of the on. has taen 
„hi.,.d by thefaeon.i.l«ne,otth.other. Th« f °™"''» ™2S^ 
by a Catholi. Prial. Th. t.ndal .y.tem wa. dalroy^l by ateolnle 
ionareto. The revol.tion ot 1«88 wa. the work ot the vrhrg amto^ 
r«!V a. »a. the reform bill of a later period-and the French revolution^ 
ao Sten mi.qnoted, w.. the joint kbom oliiMel Pne.t. and democrat 

°°And th. warning which points this univeraal tason, a»™e> a .pci- 
dalaigniaance at time, like th. present, wh.n the marked charactcr- 
iatio & political hi. i. th. violent and nneomproi»»mg an agom.m of 
grMt intor»t.. Look to what quarter you may of th. o.,.hi.d world, 
Sever, where, government which .ho.ld b. rdrnost judical in ,1a de- 
cision npon th. Smplicated claims of nations iat.r»,ts has b«om. 
simply th. ejecutiv. .xpression of a triump.nt .hiis. And every .her. 
gr.it and contending int.re.te .truggl. tor power not as > trust, but m 
fmonoBolT. In governmento, the most con.ohdsted-am.d popula- 
Kons the most homogeneous, this truth is iUn.lrating itoe t wi h de- 
*u.tive <*ergy. What, lor.xauiple, is now the great political difh- 
,-nltv in Enffland but that th.r. two elass.s, two great interests are 
Amending for ^.btiv. pow.r-the landholder and the mjnufaeture, 
meo»er«»«"'thus; Th.' feudal system carved Knghnd into great 
estahs-to th. cown-to the church-lo the nobles '«f«'f^- 
The fundamental relation Irom the king to the crown, was Biat of land- 
lord and ten.nt-of owner and occupier. The revenues of the crown 
came from land and Ih. landholder. repii».nted the product,™ power 
of the nation. From this svstem proceeded the whole past history of 
England. Thence sprung that magniiic.nt Common Law, broad iind 
sure in ito foundations as th. soU, and as vaned and prohte m ,1. nch 
resulte— thenc roso.tllat life of exquisite c,v,haat,on, the product ot 
■ past energy and present ooWvalion, and thence only can com. the pow- 
er to preirve whence cm. the vigour to create. If Eng and ,. to be 
tie fr» monarch, of it. past history, it must be the England of land- 
holders. And tie logical cons«,uenc» "• I™"/ '«P~""'?'' 
and th. con, laws. The other r.«>»s thus- England has f^.,6ed th. 
condition, of feudal Bf._th. basts of h.r emp,re ,s «» !«">g" ™8hsh 
,oil-h.r colonial territotira represent no connection of landlord and 
tenaut-the crown no longer draws its revenue from royal foreste-th. 
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Mils Of Liverpool, and the loom, of Manilie«ter,!jniljoli»j He rehtioo 
of oapilal and labour. From Ibi, new relation mu.t Endaod's future 
,1 ■ V?™ "»" "Priog the oontrolling power of foreign mark- 
et. , the mightj trade of England's wider empire'; and thenee only eau 
oome the ngour to create, whence comes the power to conoeiTe If 
England ,. to be an empire of the fcture, she must he the England of 
mannliiotnrers. And the logical consequences are the reform bill and 
the repeal of the com laws. But fatal a. is such a struggle to the efS- 
cieney and oharaoter of national action, even in its mildSst shape, ther» 
are conditions of pohtieal sooietj in which the conlliet of vast ind sec- 
. tonal interests, concentrates into the port.nlon. issue of a mortal strife. 
Ihe eonfedoracy of the United States has reached this period in it. his- 
tory. The legislaliou of the present Congress has effected a pohtieal 
^ revolution. It has destroyed old relation, and rejected e.tabh.hed com- 
promiM. tang it. action upon a principle recognized only hv a por- 
tion of it. con.tituency; the government, in becoming the enpi.ntot 
one olasi, become, necessarily also the enemy of the other. And hav- 
ing, m violation of traditional faith and constitutional securities, achieved 
m purpose It foist, an uninown language into it. commentary upon 
the conititution, and forc«, upon half the commonwealth the bitter al- ' 
tornative of becoming .ubjeet. or rebels. The California bill and it. 
tandrcd measure hay. b„„ pa„ed ; the policy of the federal govern- 
ment firmly and distinctly declared, and tli. instilution of skvery .ofiir 
a. by any pos.ib,litj of constitutional sonstruction it can be compassed 
1. outlawed. Dnder the.e cireum.tance., whether the South recogniw, 
or rejects recent Congrcsional enaetments, we are called on to review our 
position. For if we remain in the Union, we are bound by new condi- 
tion.; stand m a very altered attitude, and shonld, at our earliat op- 
portunity learn to know our phce. The object of th»e pages i., there- 
fore, simply to awertsin what i. the position of the South and what 
course of-ac ion it behove, ns to follow in the discharge of our duties 
as a slaveholding people. 
. The vindication of .lavcryi, no part of our purpose. W. know that 
Ptovidcnee has placed us in the midst of an in.titntion which we can- 
not, a. we value national csistence, destroy. It has .olved for us in the 
w,,«il manner, that most dangerous of social questions, the relation of 
labour to capital, bj making that relation a moral one. It has devel- 
oped the physical wealth of the country in its highest, that is, il, agri- 
cultural branch, m unprecedented proportion. It baa created a civil&a- 
tion combining in admuuble measure energy and refinement. It in- ' 
form, all on, habits of thought, lie. at the basis of our political faith 
and ol our social existence. In a word, for all that we are we be 
hcve ouieelyes, under God, indebted to the institution of slavciV-for a ' 
national eimtenc, a well ordered liberty, a pro.i«rou, agriculture, an ' 
«utog commerce, a free people, and a firm govc^mment?^ And where 
Ood has placed us, there, without aigument, are wo resolved to remain, 
between the grave, of our father, and the home, of our children The 
only question, open now for onr discu..ion are, what are the danger, 
we have to ineet, and what are onr means of meeting them. A. 
, histoncal truths, affording prompt answer, to these question., we sub- 
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mit to the altentioQ of every Southern man who desires to do his duty 
at this perilous crisis, the following propositions : 

1. That all legitimate government is but the larger development oi 
the same principles which underlie the social institutions of a nation, 
and that Uterefore the test of national health is a perfect sympathy be- 
tween national government and popular institutions. _ _ 

2. That the insfitutions of the slaveholding States are peculiar in their 
nature, differing in moat essential features of political character from 
the political system of the rest of tlie country. 

3. That this difference has excited a sectional jealousy, which, m the 
oplitical history of the country has deepened into sectional hostility, and 
that by recent le^slation, the Federal Government has declared itself 
the ally of the North and North-west against the institutions of- the 
South. o 1. ■ 1. 

4. That in such a political crisis the only safety of the South is the 
establishment of a political centre within itself ; in simpler words, the 
formation of an independent nation. 

We shall include the two first propositions under one head, as the 
one is, in a great measure, but titie illustration of the other. 

An effort, in a practical political discussion, to resort to first principles, 
is always difBcult, if not dangerous. For scarcely a human action, and 
none of the great events of fistory can be traced to the simple working 
of a single principle. And, m the varied process of investigation, terms 
originally clear and definite, assume necessary and sometimes strange 
modifications, in order to meet the exigencies of a complicated argu- 
ment. The word government is a fertile illustration of these difficutties 
of definition. It is applied alike to the absolutism of Russia and to the 
republicanism of America ; although this mutual application to subjects, 
differing not in degree, but in kind, is irreconcilable with truth. As at 
present u^d, it must mean one of two very contradictory things ; either 
a power above and beyond the people, shaping their fortunes^ according 
to its wisdom— and it is easy to con.,ei\e such a power, deriving its on- 
^n from peculiar circumstances in national history, and thus possessed 
of a historical legitimacy which a conservative philosophy would 
anxiously respect— or the mere administrative machinery, by which a 
people regulate the economu.al net^ssities of political life, and execute 
the resolutions of the national will Administrations hke these are 
widely different, and when the} are loosely comprehended under the 
same name, it can only be because the htter, in the exercise of neces- 
sary power, too oft«n seeks justification m tiie analogies of a doubtful 
political generabzation. It is not difficult to understand how a power 
like the firet, independent of, and elevated above, tot|al interest, might, 
with energy and wisdom, guide the course of a nation composed of very 
dissimilar material. Indeed, to a cert^n txtent, the empires of Russia 
and Austria furnish an illusti'ation. But where the administration is, 
as in the latter case, the representative of conflicting interests, the de- 
cided strength of any one great interest must, of necessity, explode the 
machine, or re-adjust its arrangements. It is, then, to governments of the 
latter character, that we more especially refer our remarks. To say of 
such a government, that it depends for its existence upon its conformity 
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to popular ideas, seems almost a truism. To attempt gravely to prove 
that a democracy like New-York would never tolerate a House of Lords, 
or that a commercial people like New-England would never grant pecu- 
liar privileges to landholders, would be a waste of words and time. 
And the general proposition would never be questioned, "yere there in 
the country an unity of political opinion, or were thoi national interests 
divided into many classes, singly too small for preponderance, aud 
equally scattered over the whole national territory. Unfortunately, 
however, the most striking feature of our physical history, is the marked 
development of groat geographical sections ; and the most important 
event in our industrial progress, is the creation of vast interests, bounded 
in their fields of action by these ineradicable geographical lines. It !3 
true that science has achieved, over space and time, triumphs almost 
miracuious, but it has not annihilated them. It is true that the pant- 
ing of the steam-engine and the tremor of the magnetic wire indicate 
an unwearied material activity, but still mount^n ranges rear their 
heads n unb ok n aggedness — rivers roll their ceaseless currents, and 
ocean h a th Id of waters, in discharge, now as ever, of God'a 

great mmis n — t divide the nations. It is almost impossible to 
conqu uat A d zen bridges across the Rhine would not identify 

the F n hman and the German ; a tunnel through the Alps would 
scarcely n 1 th Italian to the Austrian ; and it is idle to suppose 
that th. mere speed jnd fecility of communication between distant 
geographical sections, will entirely counteract those national peculiari- 
ties, which it is an unerring law of Providence that those divisions 
shall of necessity develope. 

"It was not," says a recent traveller, "until I had sailed a few miles 
from Lutrarki, and observed the greater clearness with which the Par- 
nassian ranges came out, that I realized the feet, that Corinth and Del- 
Shi, two 'citi^, morally aa opposed to each other as Washington and 
[ecca, were yet physically so close, that the laughter of the midnight 
revellers might almost have met the hymns of the priests midway on 
the waters. What again could be more different than the character of 
Boetia-— sacerdotal, traditionary, unchanging — the Hellenic Austria, and 
that of the inventive and mercurial Attica ? _ And yet, from the same 
ridge of Fames, the shepherd descried the eapitels of both. How re- 
mote from each other, ia character, were Sparta — in which the whole 
life of man was one perpetual milit;iry discipline — and Athens, in which 
eveiy one went on his own business, after his own fashion. Tet the 
mariner ran across, in perhaps a day's sail, from the one territory to the 
other, passing, on hi^^way communities unlike both." 

In' examining, then, the conflicting characters of two great sections, 
it is no unfavourable introduction to such an investigation, to discover 
that nature herself has drawn deeply the sectional lines. Now, if a 
map of the settled portion of the North American continent be pre- 
pared, indicating only the great mountein ranges and the large rivers, 
the most superficial review would mark three grand divisions — the 
north, the south, the west. The north and south this side of the AUe- 
ghanies; the west beyond it, having its Pacific border, its bold head- 
lands looking out on Asia ; its capacious harbors and its own rivers, 
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rising, running, eniptjing beyond the mountains, even their sources 
separated by immense territories from the heights of Atlantic com- 
merce ; wealth, unbounded wealth, for its inheritance and independence, 
ihe necessary condition of its future life. Upon this aide of tne moun- 
tains, two great sections, divided by the Ohio and the Potnma<^, from 
the Mississippi to the Atlantic ; the north possessing in ihe lakes and 
the St. Lawrence, a channel of commerdal communication, reaching 
&om Wisconsin to Maine, and the South enjoying in tie Mississippi the 
same connection from Missouri to Florida. Not only has nature drawn 
these lines, but history, in the action of its providential instinct, has fol- 
lowed their guidance. In the colonization of this continent, who has 
not been struck vrith the marvellous parallel ? The antithesis of Ply- 
mouth and Jamestown did not end with their settlement. The growth 
of the two great sections, radiated from different centres, diverged in 
distant directions, were developed from differing principles, and per- 
fected through dissimilar experiences. For every point of likeness 
in the history of the two plantations, points of difference might be mul- 
tiplied, and from the quaint freshness of the old chronicles might be 
drawn, passage after passage, expressing, in language of the moat 
strongest symbolism, their ancient, continued, and present variance. Nor 
does the argument stop here. As the country has filled up, internal 
improvements have spread through the land, in obedience to laws 
hardly perhaps recognized by those who planned, and have developed, 
in process of completion, well defined sectional systems. 

With these, preparations for great national differences, no philosoph- 
ical inquirer would be surprised to discover a wide distinction of sen- 
timent and institution ; and the student of political principles would 
anticipate the impossibility of the consistent action of a single govern- 
ment. .What are the facts! 

There is one relation, lying at the basis of all social and political 
life, the shifting character of which fiiirly indicates the national progreaa 
in wealth and eivilizatJon — the relation of labour to capital. In the 
history of the world, this relation has, so fer, always taken one of three 
shapes — serfdom, slavery, or service that is voluntary labour for wages. 
In the two first, the relation is a moral one, or labour is a duty ; in the 
latter, the relation is a legal one, or labout is the execution of a con- 
tract. But which ever of these shapes it has taken, the history of all 
that is great in achievement — all that is glorious in art — all that is wise 
in law, proves that the best interests of humanity require, first, that 
labour should be subordinate to, and controled by capital ; and second, 
that the interests of the ' two should by that very dependence be as 
closely as possible identified. It may safely be asserted, that wherever 
the relation has been one, of contract, the first condition only has been 
obtained.^d that the interests of labour and capital can never be per- 
manently or properly reconciled, except under the institution of slavery ; 
for it stands to reason, that wherever the political theory of government 
recognizes the equaUty of labour and capital, while the great reahty of 
society shews the one in hopeless and heartless dependanoe on the 
other, there will exist between the two a constant jealousy and a bitter 
strife, the weaker demanding its rights with impoffint cursing, or en- 
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10 THE POSITIOS AND CODRSH OF THE aOCTH, 

forcing them with revolutionary fierceness. Look for a moment at 
the condition of the operatives of England and France. In both the 
population is free, labour and capital are politically equal ; while, in 
fact, capital tyrannizes with selfish power, holding labour to its terrible 
bond — the <j})ligation a life of barely sustained toil— the penalty death 
by starvation. There is no moral relation between them, and the 
working classes who comprehend political theories only in practical re- 
sults, rebel against the powers that be. In England, the chartist calls 
for equal representation, iJenounces the aristocratic institutions within 
which capita! strives to entrench itself, and demands lo^cally enough, 
we must say, that the nation should abandon the palpable inconsiston- 
cy of free labour and a privileged class. In Franc*, witii still stricter 
and more unscrupulous logic, the socialist demonstrates that if taboui" 
and capital are equal in principle, they shonid be equal in practice, 
and that all property is theft. That this should be, reason suggests — 
that it ever has been, experience confirms. For while history teems 
with rebellions of free labour against royal power, and feudal preroga- 
tive and class privilege — revolutions which have overthrown dynas- 
ties and changed constitutions, we challenge a solitary example in the 
whole scope of the world's record, where slave labour has risen in suo- 
oessftil protest against national authority, or e\-en forced from privileged 
power a single political concession. The Hebrew commonwealth, in 
the progress of its Divine mission, spread into the proportion of a mag- 
nificent monarchy, and again shrunk into the insignificance of a scattered 
people, and the foundations of its slave institutions were unshaken. 
The kingdoms of Greece sprung struggling from their cradles, but in 
the perpetual strife which strengthened their manhood, the institution 
of slavery never perplexed their economy, nor escaped their control. 
The Roman governed fhe worid, and his million of slaves never 
changed an Emperor, nor lost him a province. In the ancient world, 
the relation of labour and capital took the shape of slavery, and what 
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disturbance did it work ? In the modern world, 
of service, and what civil commotion, what parii 

has it not wrought? What political question i ^ 

lish statesmen as the condition of England questimi f What combi- 
nation more fearful for French politicians than the organization of la- 
bour ! Without dwelling on this truth, which is capable of an infinity 
of illustration, we have arrived at the first great contradiction between 
the institutions of the Korth and the South. At the North, the rela- 
tion of labour and capital is voluntary service ; at the South, it is in- 
voluntary slavery. At the North, labour and capital are equal ; at the 
South, labour is inferior to capital. At the North, labour and capital 
strive ; the one, Ifl get all it can ; the other, to give as littleas it may— 
thej^ are enemies. At the South, labour is dependant on "pita!, and 
having ceased to be rivals, they have ceased to be enemies. Can a 
more violent contrast be.iraagined. The political majority of the North 
represents labour^ — the political majority of the South represents capi- 
tal — can the latter suffer the power of legislation in the hands of tiie 
former ! Free labour hates slave labour-— capital, at the mercy of la- 
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bour, is jealous of capital owning labour— where are their points of 
syuipatSiy ? □■ j 

And it requires but ordinary sagacity to see that this difference of 
relation between labour and capital, necessitates for the North and South 
the development of two individual and inconsistant systems both' of 
representation and taxation. If representation be adjusted according 
to the Northern principle of equality of labour and capital, the foundation 
of the social and political state of the South— the subordination of 
labour which is slave to capital, which is master, is at once overturaed. 
If on the other hand, representation he based upon the Southern prin- 
ciple of property, the support of the Northern society, the equal right 
of every individual constituent of the Commonwealth, is stricken away, 
and in order to maintain political existence, the North would be forced 
t« the creation of a privileged class from individuals claiming equal 
Tights. And it may be here remarked that, wherever labour and capital 
have been recognised as theoretically, equal society has been forcedin 
seif-preservation, to the creation of artificial privileged classes. Equality 
of rights and privileges can, in the nature of things, .exist only where 
. the participants of political power form a separate class, and the labour 
of the country is subjected to it. Where this separation of labour and 
capital is adjusted between people of the same rac^, there will be more 
or less of struggle — but where the separation is drawn with the-distinct- 
ness of colour, the political necessities of this antagonism, assume the 
character of providential arrangements, and execute themselves in har- 
mony with the highest and purest moral feeling. 

That this strife has not yet developed itself in fierce commotion, is 
owing to circumstances which are_fast vanishing; that it must coro.e, 
the whole history of Northern polities declares, and society is busy m 
preparing' the elements generated between the two extremes. Now 
these fwo systems are irreconceivable either in their principles or their 
practice, reason and experience pronounce that can never be joined 
"together. 

In the Constitution of the United States, they have both been com- 
prehended—time has changed a compromise of interests into a conflujt 
of sections, and the submission of one, or the separation of both is the 
only alternative- And not only does this ant^onism between the two 
systems of labour and capital exist in the two sections, but it is aggra- 
vated by the mode in which that labour and capital is employed. The 
prepress of time has materially altered the great national relations 
which form the staple of the world's political history. Consumer and 
producer are now the great regulating terms of pohtical results, and, 
although there never has been an age in which commercial interests have 
not entered as influencing elements into considerations of national policy, 
yet never h'as the dviliaed world been so dictatorially governed by the 
power of trade. Facility of transport, and the immense capabilities of 
manufacturing invention have not merely stimuVted traffic to unparralled 
activity, but have knit the nations together by a chain work of univer- 
sal extent, and exquisite sensitiveness— rmd not only so, but like the 
nervous system of the human body, this subtle and all perv^ng con- 
ductor ramify as it may, spreads from aue great centre— the cotton 
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, trade. The power which controls this trade, holds to a very great ex- 
tent the fortunes of the world in Jta hand. The London Times- for 
Sejpfember 1, 1360, speaks thus, in its leader on the Diplomatic neces- 
sities of Great Britain : " What the circumstances are which wo.ild 
make it requisite to have an able officer representing England, in a par- 
ticular country can easily be conceived. A country may have by its 
position and power, a great influence npon^ our well being, or it may be 
intimately connected with ns by commercial relatione. Two countries 
m the worid peculiarly represent these classes, France and the United 
States. France has in past times occupied the first place in our regard 
because we have for ages been at war with her, our nearest and most 
powerful neighbour on the Continent. America is of far more imtwr- 
tance commercially. The commerce of France is of little importance, 
that with America transcends all others." Now .where has nature placed 
the great controlhng power of American commerce! In the South and 
• as an unavoidable inference, does it follow that the industrial economy 
and the system of foreign relations of the nation, so fer as based on 
commercial prmciples, should spring from, and be controlled by the col- ■ 
ton growing States. Why is it otherwise, but that in the nation thera 
IS another section supported by interests antagonist to these, in other 
words, a section wTiich is in fact, a foreign power. We have shown 
that m the vit^ pnncipie of political organization, the relation of labour - 
andcaptal, the North and the South are irreconceivably hostile, that their 
social and political systems cannot co-exist^that the one in the nature of 
things wj^s mtemecine war against the other. Now we need not at- 
tempt to prove that cotton can be produced in quantities sufficient for 
tbe world 8 wants, only where labour and capital stand in the relation of 
master and slave. Eiperience has decided that question if it has set- 
tled n(^ other. What is the results Why that throwing aside the va- 
riance in the systems of representation and taxation above referild to— 
the Worth and South are diametrically opposed to each other on those 
most essential pohtica! relations which govern the wealth, the civihza- 
tion, the national existence of the South. More than this— the vast 
extent and pre-eminent influence of the cotton trade divide the com- ' 
mercial nations of the world into two classes— those who produce cot- 
ton and those who manufacture it. They are, it is true, mutually de- 
pendant; but, according to that principle of selfishness which God has 
for wise purposes implanted in every breast, they are each bent on 
usmg the other at the lowest remuneration— «ach wishes to have the 
best of the bargain, and between foreign nations this is all right- this 
competition has served, and will serve.wise purposes. Now to which 
class does lie northern section of this confederacy belong ? What grea- 
ter sympathy does the North fee! for us as a cotton growing section 
than IS felt by England f Does a cotton bale meet any more fraternal 
regard m the way of prices in New- York than it does m Liverpool f 
What more sympathy, is there between the southern planter and the 
abohtion rnanufacturer of I^well, than exists between him and the 
spinner of Manchester J We speak the same language with both— our 
histoncal associations cluster upon English soil with more fervour and 
frequency than upon the coast of Duteh Manhattan— our transactions 
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Witt H. Engluhnan coml up in l.rger cipheKl Wl.«l m»k» «"« 
■ one less a foreigner than tlie other, but the assumed right ot our nor- 
thern brother to meddle that he maj mar! And we say boldly that 
it would b« a. wise, », sate, as honourable, to trust out dornestie mU- 
tulions and our foreign interest, to the Parl.ament of Great Brilam as 
to a Congress with a northern majority. Nay, wiser and sater, tor ner 
colonial S.peri.nce has taught England never again to sacnSce her pro- 
fits to her philanthropy. . ■ ^ „„j 
Again Our foreign relation, ate every day assuming growing and 
gravir importance. And here the same antagomsm of interest devel- 
Spes itself The two principle, of th« foreign system of the great 
Northern section, as expreswd by their statesmen and leading journals, 
being, 1. The outension of their commercial interests in foreign mar- 
ket., bringing them into active diplomatic rivalry with Great Bntain ; 
and, 2. Se manifestation ot a spirit of propagandist licence, inspiring 
them to intermeddle in the domestic .ttuggle. of every foreign nation, 
where there arises a contest between constituted authority and revolu- 
tionary leBttMsniss. The anneiation of Can»aa, which is tat becom- 
ing from a remote speculation, a matter of party policy, the hasty 
wilcome to the sociah.t government of France— a govemm.tit which 
signalised its brief history by colonial emancipation and ^omestic 
, bJnkruplcy— the demagogue denunciation of the Austnan court-^re 
all significant indication, of popular sentiment and national systems. 
Now look at the position of the South— cultivated by a slave popula- 
tion—supplying the staple of the world's manufecture, and ranged in 
imposing .ir^h around the Gulf ot Merico, .0 as to command the 
trade of the Isthmus mnnection— what should be the foundation prin- 
ciples of Jier foreign rehitions. 1. A close alliance with the few great 
manufiicturing nation., an anjiety to see them creating markets and 
multiplying their production; and, 2. An unchangeable rcolulion to 
leave the interior affairs of other nations to their own discussion, and a 
careful abstinence from all legislative rejection on foreign institutions, 
which, like our own, maybe censured only because they are not com- 
prehended. With tbcM two basis of foreign action, and the command 
of the Gulf and the cotton trade, the South would be, m . the matunty 



of the Gult and tne cotxou irasie, mc ^^^^^ „,, — .-w, .- . 

of her strength, the guatdiau of the world's commerco-the grave and 
impartial centre of that new balanc. of power, which, at no distant day, 
will be adjusted by the experience of the old and the energy of the 
ij 1.; — t — <\,^v fn,. tba best interests of humanity. 



ue™ world, working together for the best interests of h .. . 

It would be easy to illustrate, in a more special manner and m tutler 
detail, these seotional difference, in social systems— m industrial inter- 
est.- in foreign policy. But .uch an analysis would run too parallel 
with patty history, which it is our aniious desire to avoid, and our con- 
clusions upon which, we are afraid, would be acceptable to none. But, 
surely enough has been said to indicate the grounds upon which we 
may justly, Snd with no exaggeration, conclude that the Institution, of 
the twosiitions are diametically opposed. If it can be proved that the 
government is with the Northern section ot the Confederacy, the utter 
want of sympathy between that Government and the South, is, as a 
consequence, established- the due relation between the two is broken, 
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and we must look for safety at home. What, then, is the position of 
the Government? Our answer is very brief: The sense of wrong is 
too strong for the elaboration of syllogisms. There never yet was an 
honest feehng that did not spring from a correct thought. We feel that 
we are weak— it cannot take us long to think out the same conclusion. 
We will avoid a motaphysico political discussion on the checks of the 
Constitution. , The experience of the last twenty years, from General 
Jackson downwards, has proved that the President, as has been admi- 
rably said, "is a demagogue by position "—that the House of Repre- 
sentatives represent popular passions and interests— that in the Senate 
only is to be found the conservative element of government. Now the 
representative majority is Northern— the Pre^dential electoral majority- 
is Nortbern— and since the admission of California, the Senatorial ma- 
jority IS Northern. Can a multiplication table work out results more 
certain. If the government obeys th^popular spirit which creates and 
sustains it, what must it do but reflect Northern sentiment, sustain 
Northern interests, impersonat* Northern power. For argument sake, 
we will admit that the admission of California is right — diat a savage 
greediness for gold is the purest of social bonds— that a State is admirably 
adapted to influence national legislation, where iU heads are the shrewd- 
est of speculatois and i> body the outcasts of every population nnder 
heaven. We will admit that Texas ought to pocket, in an extravagance ^ 
■of jockeying triumph, her ten milhons, and chuckle at the market price of 
patnot blood and State pride— she may have more to spare, and she has 
found a generous customer. We will admit that Virginia and Maryland 
are but intruders in the District of Columbia, and if not acceptable, 
should be removed without even notice to quit; they gave the tod to 
their Northern brethren — what more have they to do with it. We will 
admit, *ith Mr. Toombs, that the South has nothing at all to complain 
of, but as we do not know what we may have to censure, we earnestly ask 
every Southern man to take a hst of the States and having separated the 
two sections, make the simplest of calculations, and then, with neither 
the fear nor favour of party before his eyes, answer the qnestion, 
What is the position of the South ? In case— and we may in argument 
irnagine so improbable a thing— in case our rights should be attacked, 
where is our constitutional protection! The mournful but indignant 
echo from the past answers— where ? If, then, the lessons of experi- 
ence are worth the reading — if the political events of the last few 
months are not illusions — if the expression of outraged feeling all 
through our Southern land, beany thing but the wild ravings of wicked 
faction — ^it is time for the Sonth to act firmly, promptly, and for ever. 
But one safe path is open to her honour, and that is, Stoasion and the 
formation of an Independent Confederacy, Another plan has indeed 
been proposed and sanctioned by great names, but to us it seems either 
impracticable or identical with the first. It is a re-adjustment of the 
constitutional compact, so as to recognize the independence of each 
.section as U> its domestic policy. ITie formation of a Union somewhat 
analagous to the German confederation, by which a Zollverein shoifld 
regulate our industrial policy and a Diet controul our foreign relation?,. 
That this can be obtained from the North withcmt force, we do not be- 
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lieve, and tli» only c.rcuimlancm nnler «hiot .uih an arp.nsemmt 
eould b« efcted, would be the absolnte national independence ot the 
ITO Kiction. and tken willmgne.! to enter into treity itipulition. wilt 
each other, as to inih intere.to a« might be common between them 
So fa, thek this scheme iniplies seee»,on_l^^.. .ed3 not h^^^^^^^^^ 



So far, then, tbis scheme implies spcessiou -l.i". "-; "-' ""■ j 

thiDk that the elements of our pohtical constitution could be comtMed 
after such -a fashion, and with this reference we leaip the sabjeU Wh-it 
are the ohiections to the fii-st course ot action ! They shall he stated 
strongly ^ we have been able to find them— in the language too 
Southern men. At a meeting of the citizens of Bibb county 



Sonthern men. at. a ineeuug o. ui.c ^,,...^... ■.. ^.■;.~ ' .v' >„! 
Georgia, on Sept. 28, 1850, a report was adopted, which uses the 101- 

°"' The dangers that would attend a diasoluUon of the Union, we 
regard as palpable and imminent. In our opinion, it would be followed 
by the most disastrous consequences. ... 

" 1. It will gain lor the South no additional crua anti f her che- 
rished institutions. It will not check the sp t f tan t at the 
North, nor secure the extension of slavery into U n a 

" 2. It will result in a civil, perhaps servile w wh h w uld absorb 
all our resonrces, force us into a system of di e 1 1 at n nd render 
property less secure than at present, both in Q gia and th border 

" 3 ' It would compel the slaveholders in the border Sutes to push 
their necrroes into the Southern markets, and thus force the plante" o\ 
Georgia and adjoining States to pay Virginia, Kentucky and Maryland 
for manumitiing their slaves. , . ^ i ^ ^„ 

'■ 4 It would force the more southern States ultimately to secede 
again bom tfee new confederacy, or to fall back upon separate organ., 
zations, and thus give to the South a set of petty States, without, either 
oower or respectability. , 1 1 v 

, " 5. Under such circumstances, the people of the South wou d have 
neither men nor money with which to carry slavery into California. 
They would not be able to retain it at home, much less to force it across 
to the shoves of the Pacific. ^ . 

."5. AH these causes, operating oonjomtly, would limit the area oi 
slavery to a few of the South Atlantic and Gulf States-where the 
lands would soon become exhausted— where slave labour would cease 
to remunerate-where the slaves themselves would be worthless, and 
the institution become- a Uiic upon the people. , . .i, 

" 7 The final result of the whole matter would be, that the owners 
would be compeHed to aholkh slavery in s?lf-defence— because the pro- 
perty itself will become valueless, and they would have no means left 
to support it ! , , .■ . 

" ^re then are some of the curses of dissolution ; and, m our candid 
opinion, if the Union is severed, it will not require a quarter of a cen- 
lurv to consummate this grand scheme of mischief and rum. 

Our analysis of these obiections will divide them into two classes : 
1. That a secession of the Southern States cannot be effected without 
war, civil or servile-perhaps both. 2. That, if effected, it would not 
answer the purposes of its formation. 
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world is the record of the aggrege^ 

National individuality seems to be ttiB St-v-, — - ~ 

duct of the world, and having, m ^e ^XCBtisiiS i^jot 
extremest Western verge ai-coinpliriied iho fiM p^^ owt ^iltorgM 
are about to fulfil the second in cre^mg those separate ttabonsJ ftfi 
rests and individual national peculiarities, to the attntioB ef which 4i 
due the varied and brilliant civilization of modem times " ' 

We have thus endea\oured to suggest the elpments of the pt«!ssri^ 
discussion. The qnestioa is the gravest that can well b« imaglfted— j^ 
is invested with a solemn responsibility, and rises above the flipp^S't' ' 
passion and uncertain temper of ordinarv polities We believe that tSSf^^ 
interests of the soutfipru country demand a separate and mdependett. 
government. We beheve that the time ha*! eome when such a govern'* . 
ment can be established temperately, wisely, strongly But in a^HlilS^"^ 
this separation, we would not disown our indebtedness, our gratitn^' 
to tbe past. The Union baa redeemed a w)ntinent to the cbnstittf 
world — it has fertilized a wilderness, and concerted the rude force of 
nature into the benefii^nt action of a civilized agriculture It has eB-' 
riched the world's commerce with the untold wealth pf a new sn^ 
growing trade. It has spread over the vast territories cff tha, Oeff'iiy^ 
wielaws, the language, the hterature of the Anglo^sxon race It bas'^S? 
veloped a population with whom liberty is identical with Jaw and i$ 
training thirty-three States to manhood, has fitted them for the reapon* 
sibility of independent national life. It has given to history subhrae 
names, which the world will not wiUmgly let die — heroic acttons which 
will light the eyes of a far coming enthusiasm It has achieved its 
destiny. Let us achieve ours 
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